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Preface 



DEXA 2004, the 15th International Conference on Database and Expert Systems 
Applications, was held August 30 - September 3, 2004, at the University of 
Zaragoza, Spain. The quickly growing spectrum of database applications has led to 
the establisment of more specialized discussion platforms (DaWaK Conference, 
EC-Web Conference, EGOVConference, Trustbus Conference and DEXA 
Workshop: Every DEXA event has its own conference proceedings), which were 
held in parallel with the DEXA Conference also in Zaragoza. 

In your hands are the results of much effort. The work begins with the preparation 
of the submitted papers, which then go through the reviewing process. The 
accepted papers are revised to final versions by their authors and are then arranged 
within the conference program. All culminates in the conference itself. For this 
conference 304 papers were submitted, and I want to thank to all who contributed 
to it; they are the real base of the conference. The program committee and the 
supporting reviewers produced altogether 942 referee reports, in average 3,1 
reports per paper, and selected 92 papers for presentation. 

At this point we would like to say many thanks to all the institutions that actively 
supported this conference and made it possible. These were: 

• University of Zaragoza 

• FAW 

• DEXA Association 

• Austrian Computer Society 

A conference like DEXA would not be possible without the enthusiastic 
employment of several people in the background. First we want to thank to the 
whole program committee for the thorough review process. Many thanks also to 
Maria Schweikert (Technical University, Vienna), Andreas Dreiling (FAW, 
University of Linz) and Monika Neubauer (FAW, University of Linz). Special 
thanks go to Gabriela Wagner. She is Scientific Event Manager in charge of the 
DEXA organization and has organized the whole DEXA event. The editors express 
their high appreciation of her outstanding dedication. The scientific community 
appreciates the way she helps authors and participants whenever necessary. 
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Abstract. This paper extends our previous research on e-contracts by investi- 
gating the problem of deriving business process specifications from business 
contracts. The aim here is to reduce the risk of behaviour leading to contract 
violations by encouraging the parties to a contract to follow execution paths that 
satisfy the policies in the contract. Our current contract monitoring prototype 
provides run-time checking of policies in contracts. If this system was linked to 
workflow systems that automate the associated business processes in the con- 
tract parties, a finer grain of control and early warning could be provided. We 
use an example contract to illustrate the different views and the problems of de- 
riving business processes from contracts. We propose a set of heuristics that can 
be used to facilitate this derivation. 



1 Introduction 



Most business transactions are based on a contract of some form. However, in most of 
today’s organizations, including their IT systems support, contracts are treated as iso- 
lated entities, far removed from their essential role as a governance mechanism for 
business transactions. This can lead to many problems, including the failures to detect 
in timely manner and react to business transaction events that could result in contract 
violations or regulatory non-compliance. 

As a result, several vendors have begun offering self-standing enterprise contract 
management software [2][3][4][6]. These systems consist mostly of a number of pre- 
built software components and modules that can be deployed to specific contract re- 
quirements. However our earlier work [7][8] suggests that a more generic approach is 
needed that more closely reflects contract semantics, in particular in terms of the gov- 
ernance role. This means adopting higher level modelling concepts that directly re- 
flect the business language of a contract and the policies that express constraints on 
the parties involved. Examples of these are obligations, permissions, prohibitions, au- 
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thorisation etc. This implies a need for specialised languages to express these contract 
semantics. 

In previous papers we presented our language-based solution for the expression of 
contract semantics in a way suitable for the automation of contract monitoring [7] [8]. 
This language, Business Contract Language (BCL), is used to specify monitoring 
conditions that can be then interpreted by a contract engine. This paper investigates to 
what extent the semantics of contracts can be used to infer business processes which, 
if followed by the trading partners, would help reduce the risks associated with con- 
tract non-compliance. Such processes may be able to provide a finer grain of monitor- 
ing to complement that achievable through the BCL alone. We refer to these business 
processes as ‘recommended’ business processes - to reflect the fact that they can only 
be a guiding facility for managing activities related to contracts, and that the different 
parties’ organisational policies and cultures may impose limitations on how far busi- 
ness processes can be structured or how strictly they should be mandated. 

The paper begins with a motivating example of a water supply maintenance situa- 
tion that could benefit from the automation of contract related activities. In the subse- 
quent section we describe how BCL can be used to express monitoring conditions for 
this system. We then present a model of the same contract seen as a business process, 
following which we discuss the problems associated with the translation of contract 
conditions into a business process, referring to the lessons we learned in trying this. 
Next we present a proposed approach for derivation of business process from a con- 
tract, based on heuristics related to different types of contract and clause. This is fol- 
lowed with an overview of related work. The paper concludes with a summary of ar- 
eas for future research and a brief conclusion. 



2 Motivating Example 

In this fictitious example, Outback Water (OW) is a utility organisation that provides 
water to agriculture, industry (primarily mining and oil/gas extraction) and small 
towns in certain central parts of Australia. It operates some storage lakes and both 
open irrigation canals and pipelines. 

OW makes contracts with maintenance subcontractors for servicing and maintain- 
ing its assets (e.g. pumps, valves, etc) located in its facilities in various areas. The 
contracts are of a repetitive and potentially continuing nature. Contracts are for a year 
and cover a list of assets that have to be maintained. 

From the point of view of OW's service to its customers, its Quality of Service 
(QoS) objective is to ensure that the average and worst loss of service to any customer 
is within a stated maximum number of days. OW uses MTBF (Mean Time Between 
Failures) and MTTR (Mean Time To Repair) as its main measures of asset 
availability. 
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The contract is summarised in the following table: 

Table 1 . Representation of the contract between Outback Water and a Maintenance 
Subcontractor 





Obligations: Subcontractor 


si 


Make its best efforts to ensure that the following QoS conditions are met: 

- not exceed the maximum asset down time on any one asset 

- not exceed the call-out time limit on more than 5% of emergencies in a month 

- average above the specified MTBF and below the MTTR over a month 
The maximum or minimum values are provided in a schedule to the contract. 


s2 


Submit monthly reports on all preventative maintenance activities and emer- 
gency events, including full timing details and description of problems and ac- 
tion taken, broken down into labour, replacement parts and materials. 


s3 


Inform the asset operator within 24 hours of any event that might affect the abil- 
ity to achieve the quality of service, e.g. resignation of subcontractor engineers, 
recurring problem with certain asset types 


s4 


Submit monthly invoices of money due to the subcontractor. 




Obligations: Asset Operator (OW) 


owl 


Pay the subcontractor on monthly invoice within 30 days. 


ow2 


Provide list of assets to be maintained, with clear instructions of the maintenance 
cycles required (asset lists are in a schedule to the contract, maintenance manuals 
are in associated paper or on-line documents) 


ow3 


Provide clear MTBF and MTTR targets 


ow4 


Feed back to the subcontractor any information received about problems with the 
water supply, including emergencies reported by its customers within 24 hours 


ow5 


Give the subcontractor access to all the asset sites. 


ow6 


After each of the 1 st and 2 nd quarters, give guidance to the subcontractor on how 
any shortcomings in the service might be improved. 




Permissions: Asset Operator 


ow7 


May take on an additional subcontractor in the event that the appointed subcon- 
tractor is having difficulty in meeting the QoS targets. 


ow8 


After the 3 rd quarter of the contract, may give the subcontractor notice to quit or 
to be asked to continue for another year 




Prohibitions: Subcontractor 


s5 


Not allowed to re-assign maintenance tasks to a sub-sub-contractor. 



3 Expressing Contract Monitoring Conditions Using BCL 

BCL is a language developed specifically for the purpose of monitoring behaviour of 

parties involved in business contracts. Key concepts of this language are [7]: 

• Community - A container for roles and their relationships in a cross-enterprise 
arrangement. A Community may be instantiated from a Community Template. 

• Policy - General constraints on behaviour for a community, expressed as permis- 
sions, prohibitions, obligations or authority. In combination these make up the 
terms of the contract. 
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• State - information containing the value of variables relevant to the community; 
may change in respect to events or time. 

• Event - any significant occurrence generated by the parties to the contract, an ex- 
ternal source, or a temporal condition. 

• Event Pattern - an expression relating two or more events that can be detected 
and used in checking compliance with a policy (see [5] for similar concepts). 

The BCL concepts introduced above can be used to express a model for a specific 

business contract, such as that between OW and a sub-contractor. These models are 
then interpreted by a contract engine, to enable evaluation of actual contract execution 
versus agreed contract terms. This evaluation requires access to the contract-related 
data, events and states as they change during the execution of business processes. 

In the water supply example there are a number of clauses that are suitable for run 
time monitoring, but for brevity we choose only the clauses under si in Table 1. The 
contract should have a schedule describing each asset and the availability objectives 
associated with that asset. As part of the contract the sub-contractor must submit a 
monthly report outlining all tasks performed whether routine maintenance or emer- 
gency repairs. This report should contain basic details that will be used to calculate 
adherence to the QoS metrics. The report will need to identify the asset, and contain a 
description of the task, the start time and the finish time. In addition to this, for any 
emergency task the actual time of failure should be indicated. 




Fig. 1 . BCL concepts for part of a water supply maintenance contract 
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To begin with, an overall community should be defined for the entire contract. In 
this example, each asset has some of its own monitoring behaviour and so each asset 
can be seen as being a sub-community of the overall community. Fig. 1 outlines some 
of the required constructs. The full lines indicate event flow and the broken lines indi- 
cate data flow. 

The parent community template defines an event creation rule (ECR) that extracts 
each task from a SubContractorMonthlyReport event and passes the task as an event 
to the associated sub-community instance. There are a number of States that collect 
these events and perform an associated calculation. Policies can then use the value of 
these states as well as values defined in the contract schedule to determine whether 
constraints have been met or violated. The trigger for evaluating these Policies is 
when an event indicating the EndOfMonth is received. It should be noted that a Guard 
is placed on most of the Policies declaring that the SubContractorMonthlyReport must 
be received prior to the EndOfMonth event. Additional Policies could be used to en- 
force this behaviour but is not shown here for reasons of brevity. Notifications are 
used to notify human users that a violation has occurred. Table 2 provides BCL syn- 
tax for the specification of one fragment of the contract, namely asset downtime state, 
policies and notifications. 



Table 2. BCL syntax examples for asset downtime specifications 



EventCreationRule: AssetTaskReport 
GenerateOn : SubContractorMonthlyReport 
ContentToGenerate: 

Loop through report and create an 
AssetTaskReport for each task 


State: downtimeState 

On event: AssetTaskReport 
If its an emergency task calculate the 
total downtime and add it to total 
total = Total + (FinishDateTime - TimeOfFailure) 


Policy: downtimeLimit 

Guard: SubContractorMonthlyReport 
On event: EndOfMonthVerification 
Checks if downtimeState value is greater than 
the defined value of MaxAssetDowntime metric 


Notification: downtimeLimitNotification 

On event: downtimeLimitPolicyEvaluationEvent 



Note that although we use an event-driven approach for the monitoring, these are 
infrequent events and this contract can be characterised as a system-state invariant 
contract. For more information about various characteristics of contract clauses, see 
their classification in section 6. 



4 Deriving Business Processes from Contracts 

A contract exists for a limited purpose - to express constraints on the behaviour of 
signatories with the aim of achieving their individual objectives in the presence of un- 
certainty. It does not attempt to prescribe the “how” of a business process; rather, it is 
limited to what conditions that need to be satisfied for the parties to comply with the 
contract. In practice, in order to ensure that a contract is satisfied, the parties - sepa- 
rately and together - must have processes (which may be in part informal) for meet- 
ing their obligations under the contract. 
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A formal workflow might be able to add the following to contract management: 

• Guidance to the human participants in each contract party, particularly where the 
staff involved are not experienced in the pattern of collaboration - answering 
“what do we do next?” 

• Auditing: answering “who actually performed the constituent activities?” in case 
of a breach in the contract 

• Early warning: if activities in either party are behind schedule at a detailed level, 
it may be possible to re-assign resources to remedy this. 




Fig. 2. A business process for the water supply maintenance example 



A business process will generally be at a finer level of detail than the contract 
clauses. When trying to derive business processes for the water supply example (see 
Figure 2), we needed to introduce a number of assumptions which were not explicitly 
stated in the contract. Examples of such “introduced” behaviour are activities such as 
Issue Work Order, Amend Work Order and Prepare Resolution plan. Another exam- 
ple is the activity: “the sub-contractor can be given notice” which implies that the as- 
set owner must review performance against the contract. This finding is in line with 
our previous experience reported in [1] and is a result of the fact that the contract only 
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states a broad framework of possible executions and that many behaviour trajectories 
can satisfy the policies stated in the contract. 

Therefore, the business process in Figure 2 is one possible way to satisfy the poli- 
cies in this contract. The example also shows the separation of processes across OW 
and the sub-contractor; two levels of nesting for the month and quarter periods; and 
two repeating activities (problem and work order sub-processes). In addition it shows 
a need for supporting external events (not originating from within the workflow). 

Once this process is in place, it would be then possible to use the events generated 
through the corresponding workflow system as input to a contract monitoring system, 
such as one that utilizes BCL and the underlying interpreter engine [7]. This figure 
highlights possible points where contract monitoring conditions can be applied 
(shown using the black BCL symbol). 



5 Discussion Points 

There are a number of considerations that we faced when working with this example. 
Some of the key questions and possible solutions are outlined in this section. 



5.1 The Feasibility of Deducing Business Processes 

How many activities are deducible by understanding the nature of the contract 
clauses? How much dependency between activities is explicitly stated in a contract? 

In our analysis we found that, although we started from the same natural language 
specification as described above, the questions we had to ask for the two models, 
namely contract monitoring and workflow, were quite different. Several of the activi- 
ties that the subcontractor should perform were not mentioned in the contract. We can 
deduce, for example, that the subcontractor must send a monthly report (and invoice) 
and inform OW immediately of any noteworthy problems. But it is not prescribed that 
the subcontractor must make a monthly plan and create work orders, or that they 
should revise the work orders following an emergency. 

It is difficult to envisage any general rules that could be applied to all types of con- 
tracts and clauses. 



5.2 Inter-organizational Workflow Versus Separate Workflows 

Supposing we can deduce a recommended business process, how can it be usefully 
expressed? 

One possibility is to propose a single inter-enterprise workflow. However this is 
not likely to be politically acceptable unless the parties to the contract have a very 
high level of mutual trust, and are not so concerned about their autonomy. 

An alternative is to offer the workflow in two separate sections, one for each party, 
showing where they need to interact with the other, as in BPEL [10]. However highly 
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autonomous parties may still object to too much detailed prescription, and may al- 
ready have their own workflow patterns for performing services of this type. A water 
system maintenance subcontractor might have, for example, worked on maintenance 
for other clients. In this case, it would be better to leave the finer process detail as 
“black boxes” for each party’s managers to decide themselves. 

It is really a part of contract negotiation to agree what level of integration of proc- 
ess and data the parties to a contract will subject themselves to. If cooperation needs 
to be close however, too little control might not be adequate. Someone in one organi- 
sation may need to ask the other “where exactly are you on this?” In such cases it 
could be desirable for each company to allow some inspection of their own local 
workflow status by their collaborators. 



5.3 Dependence on Data Capture 

How do we verify that data relating to the contract clauses is reliably captured? For 
example, are there remotely readable real time meters on the pumps, or does OW 
have to rely on the subcontractor? How do we know that the subcontractor’s engineer 
has properly serviced a pump, or that the required report contains at least the pre- 
scribed minimum details? 

Verification of completion of activities is not necessarily assured by simply auto- 
mating the workflow or the contract monitoring. Many workflow management sys- 
tems (WfMS) allow a performer to simply click a link that says “Completed”. 

In obligations and prohibitions, and in the effectiveness of the granting of permis- 
sions, how do we monitor non-compliance? In our example, how does anyone find 
out if a sub-sub-contractor has been called in discreetly, or that a key to an installation 
has not been provided? There are cases where it may be against the interests of one 
party to reveal the data. 

In general, if contract clauses rely critically on the values of captured data, then a 
loop to verify those data may be needed. This can be added as an additional element 
in the recommended process. 



5.4 Overriding the Contract Due to Force Majeure 

A further question is, what happens if the contract itself has to be altered? An exam- 
ple might be a drought that caused a systematic failure in many pumps due to impuri- 
ties. Such overrides would need to be reflected in any running workflows as well as 
the contract. If the contract is subject to such alteration, it would imply the need for 
any software supporting a workflow implementation of the business processes to al- 
low easy adaptation of the workflow template at run time. 
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6 Proposals 

This section provides a number of proposals to assist in deriving recommended busi- 
ness processes based on the contract expressions. They represent our early ideas to 
this mapping problem and will need to be further elaborated in our future research. 



6.1 Analysis of the Types of Contracts and Contract Clauses Involved 

Contract clauses vary a lot in style - and the contracts as a whole in their balance of 

these. The following classification is suggested, based on previous examples in the e- 

commerce area and the example we are currently using. 

• System state invariant - this means that certain measurements on the real world 
situation must not be allowed to go outside certain bounds at any time. In our ex- 
ample this measurement could be the MTBF, MTTR and total down time. A pro- 
cedure must exist within the party responsible for the system state for achieving 
this. In our case there has to be a maintenance plan, scheduling when each pump 
is going to be maintained. If the subcontractor falls behind on its work, then the 
impact on the contract may not be immediate. The MTBF and MTTR figures will 
only show up when they are next re-calculated and reported. Depending on the 
data, it may be possible to provide early warning of likely failure to meet the re- 
quirement 

• Deadline - this means that some event must occur by a certain date (usually rela- 
tive to a starting point or a previous event). In our case study, examples are sub- 
mission of a monthly report, and of additional events and feedback in both direc- 
tions. Early warning may be possible if the activities can be broken down into 
smaller measurable stages 

• Event-dependent - this implies that some activity must occur following some 
specified event. In our example, the event could be an emergency in which an ir- 
rigation pump for a critical crop failed. In an e-business contract, the event could 
be the placing of an order. 

• Artefact quality - for the contract to succeed, this implies an inspection stage, 
which may be followed by an iterative re-work loop. The artefact may be physi- 
cal (e.g. delivered goods) or informational (e.g. a report or design). 

• Nested - some contracts are at a single level, e.g. the once-off supply of a number 
of a particular product. More often the contract has multiple instances, in possibly 
more than one dimension. In our case study, we have multiple assets. Many other 
contracts cover multiple business cases, repeated orders etc. This implies proc- 
esses at both the individual level and at the overall contract level. 

• Periodic - some contracts are for a single instance of some activity, others are 
subject to regular calendar-based repetition, including our own example. There- 
fore there are processes that repeat within each calendar period. 

• Exception specification - this explicitly states a process that is to be followed if 
things go wrong. In our example, OW can terminate the contract after the 3 rd 
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quarter. In other cases, there may be penalty clauses, procedures for agreeing ex- 
tensions and so on. It often makes sense to provide prompting to parties to a con- 
tract that they should enforce their rights. 



6.2 Heuristic Rules for Deriving Recommended Sub-workflows 

While it is possible for contract architecture and business process model to be derived 
independently - as we have done - there does seem to be the opportunity for recom- 
mending a set of heuristic rides that may help to suggest the structure of the recom- 
mended workflow, based on clause characteristics. 

The following table shows a summary of the heuristics that could be applied: 



Table 3. Summary of suggested heuristics 



Heuristic 


Contract types 


Deontic modality 


Comments 


Introduce escala- 
tion branches (pen- 
alties, extensions 
etc.) 


Exception 


Obligations, Per- 
missions, Prohibi- 
tions 


This is the easiest to de- 
rive, as the process is usu- 
ally explicit in the contract 


Introduce sub-pro- 
cesses for activities 
inside the nesting 
or periodicity 


Nested, Periodic 


All 


Progress on the individual 
business cases, or periods, 
is the best early warning 


Introduce loops for 
checking the deliv- 
erable and iterating 
to achieve quality 


Quality 


Obligations 


The requestor may want to 
reserve the right not to ac- 
cept the completion of the 
service. 


Introduce planning 
activities corres- 
ponding to a re- 
quired level of 
performance 


Status 


Obligations, Per- 
missions 


The party requesting the 
service may want to be 
confident that the subcon- 
tractor has adequate re- 
sources and procedures to 
meet the requirement 


Introduce a rene- 
gotiation phase in 
case the contract 
needs changing 


Nested, Periodic 


All 


If things don’t go right in 
one period, or on one 
business case, the parties 
may want to allow adjust- 
ment of the contract proc- 
ess itself 


Introduce related 
reporting and other 
information flow 
phases 


All except excep- 
tions 


Obligations 


If required performance is 
specified, but no reporting 
activity, then this should 
be added 
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6.3 Introduction of Additional “Accepted Practice” Sub-workflows 

Some parts of widely-used business processes are available for re-use within some of 
the well-known workflow management systems, e.g. Action Works Metro [9]. Typi- 
cal examples are getting feedback from a number of people on a draft document, or 
common business applications such as invoice/payment. Such business processes 
could be considered to be used as a potential solution for implementing certain proc- 
esses that satisfy contract conditions. 



6.4 Cross-Checking of Business Process Models 

As discussed earlier, the parties to a contract may wish to tailor any recommended 
workflows to meet their internal organisation culture, or they may already have their 
own workflows. Another approach is to analyse the difference between the process 
models of the individual parties and the “recommended” model. As we found from 
our own experience, even deriving a recommended model can introduce the possibil- 
ity of inconsistency with the BCL model, so cross checking is also needed here. In our 
own example, we can highlight the fact that there is no explicit measuring of the call- 
out time in the process model. We may allow this to be included by the subcontractor 
in “Perform Maintenance/Repair”, or we may feel that this does not encourage the 
call-out time to be reliably captured. 



7 Related Work 

Very few researchers have addressed the relationship between contracts and work- 
flow. In the paper of Van den Heuvel and Weigand [11] and in the European Cross- 
Flow project [12], contracts are introduced as a means of coordinating, at a higher 
level, the workflows of individual organisations in a B2B environment. In the com- 
mercial field Dralasoft, a vendor of component workflow software, has recently 
(23/02/04) announced a link with diCarta [13], but further details are not yet known. 
We believe our approach is currently unique in trying to re-use contract information 
to infer the workflows that should exist within and between the parties. 



8 Future Work and Conclusions 

To further this work a natural follow on is to analyse a larger number of contracts to 
examine whether there are some other clause/contract characteristics and come up 
with a more comprehensive classification of contracts. This would also help identify 
possible further patterns which would suggest heuristics for deriving business proc- 
esses from natural language expression of contracts. Until this is done, we believe that 
it is premature to develop software approaches for this derivation, such as intelligent 
agents which could be used for building knowledge bases containing suitable deriva- 
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tion heuristics. Further, the development of tools for cross checking between the BCL 
and process models is also dependent on a greater understanding of the variety of con- 
tract clause types. Another problem is to what extent derived workflows can be feed- 
back into the contract negotiation. 

It is worth noting that our original hypothesis was that it may be possible to trans- 
late a business contract expressed in a language such as BCL into a business process 
language that could be used in a workflow management system, but this did not prove 
to be realistic. This research found that the types of contract, and the nature of the 
politics between and within the parties to a contract, were too variable. We have pro- 
posed a set of heuristics that can help guide the design of recommended workflows 
that coidd guide parties to implement contract-compliant behaviour. 
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Abstract. Designing, analyzing and managing complex processes are 
recently become crucial issues in most application contexts, such as e- 
commerce, business process (re-)engineering, Web/grid computing. In 
this paper, we propose a framework that supports the designer in the 
definition and in the analysis of complex processes by means of sev- 
eral facilities for reusing, customizing and generalizing existent process 
components. To this aim we tightly integrate process models with a do- 
main ontology and an activity ontology, so providing a semantic vision of 
the application context and of the processes themselves. Moreover, the 
framework is equipped with a set of techniques providing for advanced 
functionalities, which can be very useful when building and analyzing 
process models, such as consistency checking, interactive ontology nav- 
igation, automatic (re) discovering of process models. A software archi- 
tecture fully supporting our framework is also presented and discussed. 
Keywords: Process Modeling, Mining, Inheritance, Workflows, 

Ontologies. 



1 Introduction 

Process modeling has been addressed for decades and a lot of frameworks were 
proposed in several research fields, like Workflow Systems and Business Pro- 
cesses. This topic is a subject of interest in novel and attractive areas (e.g., 
Web/grid computing, e-commerce and e-business [4,6]), where customization 
and reuse issues play a crucial role. 

In this paper we devise a framework which supports designers in the definition, 
analysis and re-engineering of process models in complex and dynamic contexts. 
The main goal of our approach is to fully exploit the experience gained by 
designers over time, and somehow encoded in the process models defined so far. 
In order to support reuse, customization and semantic consolidation, process 
models are integrated into an ontological framework, which encompasses the 
description of the entities involved in the processes (e.g. activities and associated 
input/output parameters). Moreover, in order to make easier the exploitation 
of design knowledge, we use specialization/inheritance relationships to organize 
process models into taxonomies, which can sensibly reduce the efforts for reusing 
and customizing a model. 
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The exploitation of ontologies for describing process models and reasoning on 
them is not new. For example, domain and task ontologies are extensively used 
by Semantic Web Services approaches (see, e.g., [2]), which are mainly devoted 
to automatic execution issues, rather than to exploiting design knowledge. Con- 
versely, Business Engineering approaches (see, e.g., [10]) focus on structuring 
design knowledge through process taxonomies, but typically give little attention 
to the specification of the execution flows. Execution flows can be effectively ex- 
pressed, through, e.g., one of the formalisms adopted in Workflow Management 
Systems ( WFMS ). Interestingly, inheritance of workflow models was investi- 
gated in [11], but principally with respect to adaptiveness and dynamic change 
issues, involving, e.g., the migration of executions produced by several variants 
a given workflow. As a consequence, the approach relies on a formal notion of 
inheritance, focused on behavioral features and specifically defined for workflow 
models represented in terms of Petri nets. 

By contrast, as we are mainly interested in structuring and exploiting design 
knowledge, in our approach the definition of specialization between process mod- 
els is not necessarily bound to a rigid notion of behavioral inheritance, so leaving 
more freedom to the designer about the meaning of all the concepts and relation- 
ships in the knowledge base. In a sense, our framework tries to take advantage 
of ideas from all the above mentioned process modeling perspectives, in order to 
provide a complete and effective support to designers. 

The formal framework for process modeling has been implemented in a pro- 
totype system that can assist the user in both design and analysis tasks, by 
providing a rich and integrated set of modeling, querying and reasoning facili- 
ties. In the paper, we discuss the system architecture and focus on some of its 
advanced functionalities, such as consistency checking and interactive ontology 
navigation. We devote particular emphasis to the description of a module for 
the automatic (re)discovering of process models. Actually, some f . i i 

techniques[l,5] were recently introduced to derive a model for a given process 
based on its execution logs. Here, we extend such approaches to extract hierar- 
chical process models, to be profitably integrated into our ontological framework. 

2 Process Modeling Framework 

In this section, we present a modeling framework, where process models can be 
specified in terms of ontology concepts, and can be related among each others, 
to facilitate the reuse and consolidation of design knowledge. 



2.1 Process Schemata 

The basis for a semantic view of a process model is the ontological description 
of the activities and domain concepts which it involves. 

Let A be a set of » » * . An activity ontology Oa for A is a tuple 
ISA, PARTQF such that ISA A A and PARTOF 2 A A, where 2 A de- 

notes the set of all the subset of activities, such that for each a A, there exists 
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no A! 2 a such that a A' and A' PARTOFA. Roughly speaking, the relation 

a ISA 6, for two activities a and b indicates that a is a refinement of b , while 
A! PARTOF a for A! A specifies that a consists in the execution of all the “finer” 
activities in A'. Hence, we say that a A is a , * * if there exists 

A ' A such that A! PARTOF a; otherwise, a is said * , . 

Practically, the relation PARTOF describes how a process can be broken down 
(or “decomposed”) into sub-activities. Moreover, the relation ISA allows the 
designer to specialize a given activity. Some major issues related to the special- 
ization of complex activities are discussed in the next subsection. 

* , In order to make clear our approach, we shall use the following 

example throughout the paper. Assume that a process model has to be designed 
to handle customers’ orders in a company. The first step is to define the activities 
that must be carried out in the business cases. To this aim the ontology Oa 
includes the .... activity, which, in turn, consists of the following 

ones: (a) receive an order, (b) authenticate the client, (c) check the product 
availability, (d) ship the product, (e) send an invoice. □ 

Let D be the domain of our application, and let On be a domain ontology. 
The* . of an activity a in D is a pairl a = InPort a , OutPort a of set of 
concepts in D, where OutPort a specifies the result of the enactment of a, while 
InPort a specifies what is required for enabling a. 

In general, the input concepts required by a sub-activity either are produced 
by other activities in the process or are (external) inputs of the process itself. 
Similarly, the outputs of an activity can be delivered within or outside of the 
process. A more detailed description of the structure of a complex activity, in- 
cluding the input/output dependencies between the involved sub-activities, can 
be obtained by the following notion of, - . . 

Definition 1 (Process Schema). Let Oa be an activity ontology, O r> be a 
domain ontology, and a be an activity in A. A t . . VS a for a is a 

tuple J, T, ao, F, CT, IN, OUT min , 0UT max , such that: 

I is the interface of a (i.e., I = T a = InPort“, OutPortA ); 

— T is a set of activities s.t. T PARTOF a is asserted in Ox, 

— a o A is the starting activity and F A is the set of final activities; 

— CT ', referred to as . . , . of VS a , is a relation of precedences 

among activities s.t. CT (A F) (A {ao ) and E CT + is s.t. 

(x, y) E implies that InPortA OutPortA = , and 

for each y T and for each c InPort y , either (i) c InPort a or (i) 

there exists (z,y) E s.t. c OutPortr 

for each c OutPortA, there exists x T s.t. c OutPortA. 

— IN, 0UT m j„, and 0UT mQX are three functions assigning to each activity in 

A a a natural number such that (i) IN(ao) = 0, a F, (ii) 0UT m j„(a) = 

0UT mox (a) = 0, and (iii) x A a , 0 < IN(x) . (x) and 0 < 

0UT mi „(a) OUT 

max (&) - (&) 

where CT + denotes the transitive closure of CT ', 
e CT I and . (x) is \{e = (x,z) I e CT I. 



(x) is \{e = ( y,x ) | 
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Intuitively, for any activity having a significant level of complexity, a process 
schema allows us to define the involved sub-activities, with their mutual informa- 
tion flow. For instance, the process schema for the . activity 

is shown in Figure i . is the starting activity while i 

is a final one. The values for IN and 0UT m j n are also reported, while any 0VT max 
value is assumed to coincide with the out-degree of the associated activity. 

The informal semantics of a process schema is as follows. An activity a can 
start as soon as at least IN(o) of its predecessor activities are completed. Two 
typical cases are: (i) if IN(a) = . (a) then a is an i activity, 

for it can be executed only after all of its predecessors are completed, and 
(ii) if IN(o) = 1 is called . i activity, for it can be executed as soon as 
one predecessor is completed. As commonly assumed in the literature, we con- 
sider only » and . * activities: Indeed, by means of these two ele- 

mentary types of nodes, it is possible to simulate the behavior of any activity 
a such that 1 < IN(a) < (a). Once finished, an activity a activates 

any non-empty subset of its outgoing arcs with cardinality between 0UT m j„(a) 
and 0UT max (a). If 0UT max (a) = . (a) then a is a . and if also 

0UT m i„(a) = 0UT maa; (a) then a is a . i i * . , as it activates all of its 

successors. Finally, if 0UT max (a) = 1 then a is an * . (also called 

. ), for it activates exactly one of its outgoing arcs. 



2.2 Process Schema Inheritance 

Specialization/inheritance relationships are a mean for structuring process 
knowledge into different abstraction levels. Indeed, they allow for organizing 
a set of related process schemata into a taxonomy, i.e. an acyclic graph where 
each node corresponds to a concept more general than those associated with 
its children. Undoubtedly, such a structure can help in effectively exploiting the 
design knowledge encoded in the involved process models. A key point here is 
what is the meaning of specialization for process schemata. Diverse notions of 
specialization were defined in several contexts, e.g., OO-Design/Programming 
[9,4,16], Enterprise Modeling [10,14], and Workflow Modeling[12]. The question 
is particularly intriguing if one looks at the behavioral features expressed by a 
process schema, representing a finite set of legal executions. 

A behavioral notion of inheritance, presented in [14], w.r.t. dataflow models, 
states that all the execution instances of a schema must also be instances of 




Fig. 1. Process schema for the 



activity 
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any schema generalizing it. A different meaning of inheritance is adopted in [3], 
where two basic notions are defined w.r.t. a special kind of workflow models (a 
class of Petri Nets, called ). In particular, [3] states that the external 

behaviors exhibited by a schema and by any of its specializations must not 
be distinguished whenever: ( ) only common activities are performed (, . 
i . ,i , a sort of “invocation consistency” [16]), or ( ) one abstracts from 
activities which are not in the original schema (, . i » - .i , a sort of 
“observation consistency” [16]). 

We believe that any of these notions could be more or less suitable to the 
given application context, and there is not a best one among them. Therefore, we 
prefer to leave the designer free of specializing a process model in different ways. 
In general, a new model could be derived from one or more existing models, by 
specializing functional and/or behavioral features (e.g., input, output, activities, 
dependencies and constraints on activities). 

Let IPS' be a schema. A schema TP S 1 is said a specialization of IPS if it is 
obtained by one of the following operations: 

— , t * i in the original schema. An activity A in IPS is re- 

placed with an activity A 1 representing a specialization of A in the ontology 
Oa- Note that the inverse derivation is not allowed, that is no activity of 
IPS can be a specialization of some activity in IPS 1 . 

i ii A of IPS. Removing an activity corresponds to exclude 

any process execution involving it, or, equivalently, to add further constraints 
to the process schema. Obviously, deletions are legal only if both the initial 
activity and at least one of the final activities are left. 

— i ii A to TP S. 

— ( i i i . i expressed TPS, by either removing links 

(and/or weakening some constraints), or adding further links between the 
activities (and/or constraints over them). 

— ,iii - i . of the complex activity modeled by TP S. 

Note that, as adding an activity to TPS corresponds to deleting an activity 
from TPS 1 , we could rather consider TPS as a specialization of TPS 1 , thus ap- 
parently getting a contradiction. But the contradiction is only apparent as two 
opposite abstractions cannot be asserted at the same time: the designer makes 
a choice between the two alternatives. Moreover, we observe that some of the 
above operations may lead to specializations which are “unsafe” w.r.t. some of 
the inheritance notions discussed above. For example, adding an activity is “un- 
safe” w.r.t. the inheritance notion in [14], as it admits executions which were 
not captured by the original schema. Such an inconsistence, however, could be 
temporarily allowed as an exception in a hierarchy of concepts (process models) 
which is unable to suitably fit the new concept (derived process model). So, 
later on, the hierarchy should be restructured in such a way that there is not 
need to include exceptions anymore. To this aim, our system is equipped with 
facilities for recognizing and recovering inconsistencies, w.r.t. the chosen notion 
of inheritance, while a taxonomy of process models is being built. 
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Different examples of specialization for the sample process . 
are depicted in Figure 2, where: the process . . » - . 1 , is obtained 

by deleting the “ship product” activity; the process . . < . . * . is 

obtained by adding the “insert term of payment” activity at the more general 
process; and finally, the “client authentication” activity is replaced with a more 
specific one ( “credit card authentication” ) in the . . * . .1 . . 




Fig. 2. An example of “temporary” specialization hierarchy 



3 System Architecture 

This section illustrates the main features of a software system (implemented 
in JAVA), supporting the design, analysis and usage of process models. From 
a conceptual point of view, the system architecture, sketched in the right side 
of Figure 3, is centered upon a rich knowledge base, which stores a semantic 
description of the processes, according to the framework presented above. More- 
over, a set of modeling, querying and reasoning tools is provided, which allow 
to build and extend this knowledge base, as well as to exploit it in several tasks 
of a process model’s life cycle, such as: f ) defining or re-engineering a process 
model and its components, ft ) specializing or generalizing existing models, ftt ) 
checking the workflow schema of a process and f ) analyzing its behavior. The 
main modules in the architecture are the followings: 

The XML repository represents the core of the system knowledge base. It is 
a native XML database managing the representation of both process schemata 
and execution instances, encoded in an XML-based format. Notably, all the 
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Fig. 3. System Architecture (.» . ) and a screen-shot of the user interface ( ) 



semantic relationships involving schemata, activities and other domain entities 
are explicitly stored in the repository. 

The Ontology I/O module offers mechanisms for connecting to, browsing 
and importing parts of an external ontology, provided that this exposes itself in 
the Web Ontology Language (OWL) [15], a semantic markup language by the 
World Wide Web Consortium. In addition, the module allows to make available 
contents of the knowledge base to the outside of the system as an ontology, still 
adopting the standard OWL format. 

The WF I/O module provides the ability of translating a given process 
schema into an executable specification to be enacted by a suitable engine. In 
the current implementation of the system, Business Process Execution Language 
(BPEL) [8] has been chosen as such a specification language, mainly because 
this XML-based language represents a widely accepted notation for describing 
processes, fully integrated with the Web Services technology, while run-time 
environments supporting it are become available. 

The Consistency Checker is in an early stage of development, and is 
intended to provide a number of facilities for analyzing the defined process 
schemata. Currently, the module allows the user to assess the syntactic and 
semantic correctness of a designed process model, by providing automatic sup- 
port to consistency check and schema validation analysis regarding both the 
static features of a model and its dynamic behavior. Further, we intend to give 
further support to the analysis of process behaviors, by developing a Simulation 
engine to simulate the execution of a given process in various situations. Some 
interesting applications of such a tool might be the investigation of the process 
model by means of “what if” scenarios and the comparison of alternative design 
choices. Details on the techniques we plan to exploit in the development of such 
an engine can be found in a previous work [7]. 

The User Interface, a screen-shot of which is shown on the left side of Fig- 
ure 3, enables the system to be used in an easy and effective way. Notably, the 
whole content of the knowledge base can be accessed by users through a general- 
purpose query engine associated with the . f % . . Moreover, the explo- 

ration of such data is made easier by exploiting the taxonomical structures in 
which the various kinds of concepts are organized, according to the specialization 
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and partonomy relationships which relate them (look at the tree-like structure 
on the left side of the screen-shot). 

The Process Miner module is substantially devoted to enable the automatic 
derivation of process models, based on induction techniques. Therefore, it can 
be of great value to the design of process models, specially when complex and 
heterogenous behaviors are to be modeled. It is composed of two separate com- 
ponents, i.e.,_ . .* and .1 modules, whose functionalities will 

be described in the next section, since this is a key module paving the way for 
an effective usage of the whole approach. 



3.1 Building and Using a Process Model Knowledge Base 

This section describes the core techniques implemented in the . % 

module, which can be profitably used in the re-design and analysis of process 
models. Notably, these tools can be very useful when modeling processes with 
complex and unexpected dynamics, which would require expensive and long 
analysis for a complete design. To this aim, a sample of executions is exploited 
to build a hierarchy of process schemata conforming to our framework, which 
model the behaviors of the underlying process at different refinement levels. 

In order to better explain our approach, we first introduce some preliminary 
definitions and notation. Let Ap be the set of identifiers denoting the activities 
involved in a given process P. A . . s . Ap is a string in Ap, 

representing a sequence of activities, while a . . P, denoted by Cp, 

is a bag of traces over Ap. Then, a set of traces produced by past enactments of 
the process P is examined to induce a hierarchy of process schemata representing 
the behavior of P at different levels of refinement. 

The algorithm ProcessDiscover, shown in Figure 4, starts with a preliminary 
model W5g, which only accounts for the dependencies among the activities in 
P. Then it refines the current schema in an iterative and incremental way, by 
exploiting a suitable set of features, which allow to different behavioral patterns. 
The result of the algorithm is a taxonomy of schemata, that we actually represent 
as a set of schemata, where each schema WS { is identified by its level i in the 
hierarchy (i.e., the number i of refinements required to produce the schema) and 
by the position j where it occurs inside that level. 

The schema WcJq is computed by mining a control flow CT G , according to a 
minimum support threshold <7, through the procedure 1 , . , mainly 

exploiting techniques already presented in the literature (see, e.g., [1,13 ]). WSq 
is then inserted in T, and the algorithm starts partitioning it. After the initial- 
ization described above, the algorithm performs two separate phases. 

In the first phase, the taxonomy of schemata is built through a top-down re- 
finement of each schema, implemented by the recursive procedure ( . 1 1 . The 

procedure , . 1 1 mainly relies on identifying different patterns of executions 
by means of an algorithm for clustering the process traces £(WSj) associated 
with each element WSj in the hierarchy. It is based on projecting these traces 
onto a set of properly defined . . Thus, in order to reuse well know cluster- 



